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PREFACE 

"|T is with grateful acknowledgment that 1 dedicate this volume to my friend and 
colleague, Professor C. C. Uhlenbeck, Ph B., who, as my guru at the University of 
Amsterdam, was the first to introduce me to a knowledge of the mysterious Naga 
world as revealed m the archaic prose of the Pawshyaparvan . 

In the summer of the year 1901 a visit to the Kulu valley brought me face to face 
with people who still pay reverence to those very serpent-demons known from early Indian 
literature. In the course of my subsequent wanderings through the Western Himalayas, 
which m their remote valleys have preserved so many ancient beliefs and customs, I had 
ample opportunity for collecting information regarding the worship of the Magas, as it 
survives up to the present day. 

Other nations have known or still practise this form of animal worship. But it would 
be difficult to quote another instance m which it takes such a prominent place m literature 
folk-lore, and art, as it does in India. Nor would it be possible to name another country 
where the development of this cult can be studied during a period which may be estimated 
at no less than three millennia. During so vast a space of time the deified serpents have 
haunted the imagination of the people of Hind. But even more astonishing is the endless 
variety of aspect under which the Nagas appear m Indian literature and art We meet, 
on the one hand, with the primitive type of the reptile endowed with the magic properties 
which we are wont to associate with the dragon of Western fable. On the other hand, the 
Naga frequently has the character of a water-spirit. Again, he may be able to assume any 
form he chooses, and commonly appears in human shape. In Brahmanical legend he may 
become a pious ascetic, m Buddhist lore he may even develop into a self-denying saint 
Very often these various types appear strangely blended 

In the present volume it has been my object to collect the legends relating to the 
Nagas which are found m the Brahmanical and Buddhist literature of India We do not 
pretend that in that gigantic body of literary tradition there may not be a Naga story which 
has escaped our notice. The three chief repositories of serpent-lore— the Mahabharata, 
the Jataka Book, and the BajataranginJ — have, at least, been fully utilized. But for the 
rest it is questionable whether much would have been gained by aiming at completeness. 
The stories here presented will certainly suffice to show the Nagas in that great 
variety of aspect to which reference has been made. 

As the story-tellers of ancient India were fond of indulging in repetition and detail, 
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it appeared often unavoidable to curtail the narrative considerably In doing so it has 
been our endeavour to retain something of the exotic flavour of the Eastern tale, and 
m particular, to preserve any such features as may be of interest for our present subject 
While freely utilizing existing translations we have not refrained from making such 
alterations as seemed to be called for either for the sake of philological accuracy or ou 
account of the general style of the book The sculptures reproduced m our plates have 
been partly selected for their {esthetic or archaeological interest, partly because they 
illustrate the legends contained m the text 

My obligations for assistance rendered in various w ays are numerous For the 
supply of photographs to illustrate my book, I am much indebted to Sir John Marshall, Ivt , 
C.I.E , M.A., Litt D., Director-General of Archaeology in India, and to the various officers 
of his Department; to Sir Aurel Stein, Kt,, DIE, Ph.D.; to Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chanda, M.A., Officer in charge of the Archtcologieal Sect ion, Imperial Museum, 
Calcutta ; to the Curators of the Provincial Museums at Lahore and Lucknow ; to 
Mr. R. Narasimhachar, late Director of Archaeological Researches, Mysore St, ate ; to 
Mr. F. D. K. Bosch, Ph D , Director of the Arclucological Survey of Netherlands-India ; 
to M. Louis Finot, Directeur de l’ltcolo Franjaise d’Extreme-Orient,, Hanoi ; to Mr. C. 
Stanley Clarke, Curator Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington ; 

to Mr. T. A. Joyce, of the British Museum, and to M Delaporte, (Vmservateur, Musiie du 
Trocad&co, Paris. 

Among the persons who have helped me with information f wish to mention 
Mr. Dines Andersen, Ph.D„ Professor of Pali m the University of Copenhagen • 
Rev. T. Grahame Bailey, Ph.D. ; Mr. J. J. L. Duyvendak, Reader of Chinese in the 
University of Leyden, Rev. A. H. Francke, Ph.D.; Sir George Grierson, K.C.l E., 
Ph D., Litt.D., I.C.S, (ret.) ; Pandit Iliriinanda Sastrl, M.A , M.O.L., Superintendent for 
Epigraphy , Mi. Sten Konow, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit/ in the University of Krisliania ; 
Pandit Nityananda, Srinagar, Kashmir , Babu Prayilg Dayiii, Curat, or Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow , M. J. Przyluski, Professeur 4 I’ticole. des Langucs Orientales, Paris ; Mr. B. 
Sanjiva Rao, Principal Queen’s College, Benares ; Mr. H. A. Rose, f.CS (ret ) • Mr II 
Lee Shuttleworth, I.C.S. (ret ) ; M. Philippe Stern, Musiie Guimet,’ Paris! ’ ’ ’ 

w . My STr w ha T nkS are dUC t0 Mrs - Kucnen ' Wic ^tecd, and to my friend, Sir Thomas 
W. Arnold, C.I.E., Litt.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of London, for their great 
care m revising my manuscript. 



J. Ph. Vooel, 
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INTRODUCTION 

A MONG the many strange tales which the companions of the great Macedonian 
^ conqueror brought home from the Land of the Five Rivers, those relating to serpents 
of gigantic size were not the least wonderful. Nearchos, the admiral of Alexander, according 
to Strabo, 1 expresses his surprise at the multitude and malignancy of the tribe of reptiles. 
“ They retreat fiom the plains to the villages which do not disappear under water at the 
time of the inundations, and fill the houses. On this account, the people raise their beds to a 
great height from the ground, and are sometimes compelled to abandon their homes, through 
the presence of these pests m overwhelming numbers In fact, were it not that a great 
proportion of the tribe suffered destruction by the waters, the country would be reduced 
to a desert. The minute size of some and the immense size of others are sources of danger , 
the former because it is difficult to guard against their attacks, the latter by reason of their 
strength, for snakes are to be seen of sixteen cubits m length. 55 

Onesikratos, whom Strabo 2 somewhat unfairly calls “ the master fabulist as well as 
the master pilot of Alexander ”, says that the king of Abhisara (the hill tract south-west of 
Kashmir), as the envoys who came from him related, kept two serpents, one of which was 
80 and the other 140 cubits in length. Other Greek writers mentioned that the natives used 
to hunt serpents among the Emodoi mountains and rear them m caves. 

iElian, 3 too, in his account of India refers to “ the bane of snakes ”, He also speaks 
of the herbs which serve as antidotes against the bite of any snake and refers to the curious 
belief that a snake, if it kills a man, cannot creep into its underground home, “ the earth 
refusing to receive it, and casting it out from her household, banishing it, so to speak, 
from her bosom.” 

“When Alexander was assaulting some of the cities in India,” the same author 4 
relates, “ and capturing others, he found in many of them, besides other animals, a snake 
which the Indians, regarding as sacred, kept in a cave and worshipped with much devotion. 
The Indians accordingly with every kind of entreaty implored Alexander to let no one 
molest the animal, and he consented to this. Now when the army was marching past the 
cave, the snake heard the sound that arose (that kind of animal being very sharp both of 
hearing and sight), and hissed so loud and emitted such gusts of rage that every one was 
terrified and quite confounded. It was said to be seventy cubits long, and yet the whole of 

1 J. W. M’Cnndle, Ancient India as described in classical literature, Westminster, 1901, pp. 51 ft 

2 Ibid,, pp. 34 f 3 Ibid, p, 140, 4 Ibid,, p 145. 
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it was not seen, but only its head that projected from the cave Its eyes, moreover, are 
reported to have equalled the size of the large, round, Macedonian shield.” 

Apart from the exaggerated size attributed to certain Indian snakes (in which matter 
the Greeks, perhaps, relied too much on their Indian informants), these accounts may on 
the whole be accepted as based on fact. For our present purpose the last passage quoted 
from iEhan is of special interest, as it testifies to tire existence of real serpent worship— 
the cult of the live animal— an the Panjab daring the fourth century b.c Now, whereas 
genuine ophiolatry prevails up to the present clay m Western and Southern India, it is 
found m Northern India only m the form of certain survivals winch will be discussed m our 
concluding chapter The name under which the snakes are still worshipped m India is 
the same by which we find the deified serpent regularly designated m ancient literature : 
Sanskrit ndga > modem nag. 

Regarding the origin and significance of Naga worship, there prevails a very marked 
diversity of opinion. The views expressed by James Fergusson in his large book, Tree 
and Serpent Worship (1868, 2nd ed. 1873), have often been quoted, and have, no doubt, 
exercised considerable influence, but will hardly find any adherents among really competent 
scholars of the present generation. According to him the Magas were not originally serpents 
but serpent-worshippers — an aboriginal race of Turanian stock inhabiting Northern India, 
who were conquered by the warlike Aryans Fergusson positively declares that neither 
the Aryans nor the Dravidians were serpent-worshippers, and, in order to maintain his 
thesis, he even asserts that “ any traces of serpent- worship that may be found in the 
Vedas or earlier [sic] writings of the Aryans must either lie interpolations of a later date or 
concessions to the superstitions of the subject races Buddhism, which replaced serpent- 
worship, he qualifies as “ little more than a revival of the coarser superstitions of the 
aboriginal races Apart from these strange and baseless theories, FergussonA book 
contains a fair amount of useful information about ophiolatry, as practised not only by 
the Indians but also among other nations of antiquity. 

The distinguished German indologist, the late Professor Hermann Oldenberg, reckons 
the Nagas to belong to that class of demoniacal beings which is best represented by the 
were-wolves. They appear, indeed, often m human shape, as is also the case with were- 
wolves, tiger-men, and swan-maidens. “ We cannot conclude our account of the mythic 
animal world,” Oldenberg says, 1 “ without considering the relations which are believed 
to exist between animal and human existence. The conception of a substantial unity 

1 H, Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 2nd ed. (1917), p. S3. Tbo passage alluded to by Oldenberg occuts 
m the Pali canon of the Buddhist scriptures ; it is the story of the snake that wished to become a monk. It 
will be found m our Chapter II , below, pp 110 f 
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between animal and man, which during the Vedic period is met with only m certain 
survivals, finds an expression m the belief m beings like were-wolves. Presumably, the 
“ tiger-men ” belong to this class, and certainly do the Nagas, which seem to be men, but 
in reality are snakes According to an ancient Buddhist text their serpent nature manifests 
itself on two occasions, namely, during sexual intercourse and in sleep ” 

The belief m Ivcanthropic beings existed no doubt m ancient India, as is evident from 
various passages in the Jiig-veda, where they are designated by the general name of 
YatudMna and are often associated with Rakshasas “ Warding of! the Rakshas and 
Yatudhanas, the god [Savitar] stood, praised night after night ( R V., 1 , 35, 10) Else- 
where Agm, the Fire-god, is invoked to destroy the Yatudhanas with his flames and with 
his arrows. From another interesting hymn {R.V , vii, 104), addressed to the gods Indra 
and Soma, it appears that the Yatudhanas are sorcerers and witches, who during the night 
assume the shape of various animals, such as owls, dogs, wolves, eagles, and vultures 
Snakes are not mentioned m this connexion. There seems, however, to exist a fundamental 
difference between beings of the were-wolf type and Niigas. The former arc conceived as 
human beings, possessed of uncanny powers, but leading their existence in the society of 
men The Nagas may occasionally assume human form, but they do not belong to the 
human world. Theirs is the Niigaloka, wherever that mysterious realm of snakes may be 
located. They are decidedly unhuman ( ct-manushci ), and in Buddhist writings they are 
frankly classed among animals. In the legends they usually exhibit a bewildering blending 
of human and serpentine properties, they may even act entirely as human creatures, yet 
there can be no doubt that their real nature and form are those of the serpent In the Naga 
the animal element preponderates, at least, according to the earlier conceptions, whereas 
the were-wolves appear to be primarily conceived as human beings Another point of 
difference is that the were-wolves are invariably dangerous and malignant , the Nagas 
on the contrary, though easily moved to anger, are worthy of being propitiated, as their 
activity is, on the whole, beneficial to the welfare of man, especially in connexion with 
their power over the element of water. 

It is this association with the water, so conspicuous a feature in Indian serpent-lore, 
which induced another distinguished scholar, Hendrik Kern, to propound that the Nagas 
are essentially water-spirits. 1 According to Kern, they are to be regarded as personified 
forces of nature ; m the first instance the snake-like coiling rain-clouds emitting flashes of 
lightning the serpents of the sky — which are transported to the lakes and pools on earth 

1 Kern, Over den vermoeddijkm oonprong der Naga-vereenng, Bijdr. tot de tad-, land- en volkenhurule 
van Ned Indie, vol. lxxu (1916), pp. 395 ft. Kern admits the possibility of real ophiolatry among the aboriginal 
population of Southern India, 
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and finally are “ confounded ” with real poisonous snakes, Kern’s view, thus briefly 
formulated, is no doubt somewhat one-sided. It emphasizes at any rate a very important 
aspect of Naga worship, viz the close relationship between the Nagas and the element 
which m a hot country like India is of such vital significance for human and animal 
existence. In many a legend the Nagas are said to haunt lakes and ponds and the sources 
of rivers. They are beneficial givers of ram, but, if roused to anger, they send down 
destructive hail-storms, and ravage the produce of the fields 

Dr. C. F. Oldham, Brigade-Surgeon of the Indian Army, has offered a totally different 
explanation of Naga-worship 1 In his opinion the Nagas were originally not demons, but 
people who claimed descent from the Sun and had the hooded serpent foi a totem. 
Takshasila, the Taxila of the Greeks, he says, was the chief city of the Naga people m 
the north of India. Takshaka was one of their chiefs. “ It was on his return from a raid 
Into the country of Takshasila that Janamejaya, the Bharata raja of lndraprastha, at the 
Instigation of the Brahman Uttanka, held his serpent sacrifice. The victims on this occasion 
were the Naga prisoners taken in the raid, who were burned alive, with Brahmamcal rites, 
as recorded m the Mahabharata.” 

Mr. Oldham’s interpretation of Naga-worship has met with very little support 2 
In the absence of historical data, such an explanation is bound to bear a strongly subjective 
stamp. For our knowledge of the history of King Pankshit and King Janamejaya no sources 
are available, but the highly fantastic sagas preserved m the Mahabharata . It is possible, 
even probable, that those sagas are ultimately based on historical fact, but an attempt to 
make out what that historical basis has been is likely to produce results as fantastic as 
these sagas themselves, 

It is certainly worthy of note that some Naga-kmgs (for the serpent demons, too, are 
monarchical, like most other classes of beings) bear names which are identical with those of 
certain royal personages in the Epic. Both m Brahmanieal and Buddhist literature frequent 
mention is made of a Nagaraja named Dhritarashtra It will be hardly necessary to point 
out that the same name is borne by the father of the hundred Kaurava princes who are the 
opponents of the five Pandavas 3 Another Naga-kmg who figures in the Great Epic is 

1 C F Oldham, The Sun and the Serpent (London, 1905), pp 30 f. and 57 f Previously the same author 
had published a paper in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for the year 1901, pp. 461 ££. 

2 Professor E. W. Hopkms, Epic Mythology , p. 23, appears also to be inclined to explain the Nagas on a 
euhemenstic basis. “ Garuclas and Tarkshyas,” he says, “ may conceivably have been human chief lams of the 
Western coast, though they scarcely present as strong a claim to euhemenstic interpretation as do their natural 
foes the Nagas.” Of. also p, 46, footnote 

3 It must, however, be observed that the patronymic or metronymic of the serpent-demon Dhritarashtra, 
is Airavata, a name by which he is frequently designated, whereas Dhritarashtra, the blind king of the Kura 
race, is the son of Vyasa by Ambika, the widow of Vichitravirya, 
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called Kauravya, which means “ the scion of the Kuril race Other royal names applied 
to Nagas are Dhananjaya and Ambarisha , the former is a regular epithet of the Pandava 
hero Arjuna, and the latter name is borne by a king of the race of Ikshvaku, who figures m 
the legend of &unahsepa according to the version found in the Rdmdyana. In the 
Tandy a-mahdbrdlimana (xxv, 15) there is a passage m which a Naga Janamejaya together 
with other Nagas is said to have performed a sacrifice The name “ Janamejaya 5J occurs 
also at the end of a list of Nagas m the Maliabliarata (SabJid-p , ix, 10) We may add the 
instance of Nala, well-known as the hero of a famous episode m the Great Epic, but also 
mentioned m the Ceylonese chronicle Mahavamsa as a Nagaraja residing m Manjenka. 

It we might assume that in ancient India deceased rulers were sometimes worshipped 
in the form of snakes (a supposition which m itself seems quite plausible), this would present 
again a new aspect of serpent-worship. We possess, however, no proof either archaeological 
or literary of such a custom There certainly are legends about kings who were changed 
into snakes m consequence of a curse and as a punishment of their evil deeds. A well- 
known example is the story of Nahusha, an ancient king, who, after having been raised to 
the throne of Indra, m his presumption insulted the seven Sages, and, being cursed by 
Agastya, was doomed to live as a snake for ten thousand years 1 The Rdjatamngini 
(i, 153-67) relates of a mighty monarch of Kashmir, Damodara by name, who wished to 
bring water to the plateau which still is known as Damdar Udar. Once hungry Brahmins 
came to him and begged for food, but the king said : C£ I do not give food until I have 
bathed. Take yourselves off ( sarpata ).” Then they cursed him : “ Be thou a snake ( sarpa ) 55 
And the chronicler adds : “ Even to this day people recognize him by the steam of his 
breath, which the curse has made hot, as he rushes about m search of water far and wide 
on the Damdar Udar ” 2 

From the above it is evident that there exists a great divergence of opinion amongst 
scholars with regard to the character of the Indian serpent-demons Yet it might be said 
that each of the authorities quoted is right m a certain sense The mistake common to 
them all is that of taking one special feature of serpent-worship and making it the basis of 
interpretation. Now it is impossible to solve the problem m such a one-sided manner. 
The French scholar, Auguste Barth, has rightly laid stress on the complicated character 



1 Although the name of Nahusha occurs xn lists of Nagas, he is usually represented as a large serpent of 
the boa type (ajagara). His story is told at great length m the Mahdbharata (Udyoga-p,, x-xvin ; cl also 
Vana-p , clxxvm-clxxxi). The legend has been explained as a solar myth by J. S. Speyer, Le Myths de Nahusha. 
Actes du sixihne congres international des Orientah$te>% tenu en 18S3 d Leide. Parti© ni, section 2, pp. 81 ff. 

2 Majat , transl. Stem, vol. i, pp. 29 f. The popular legend of King Damodara, as Sir Aurel Stem observes, 
is still current m Kashmir. 
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of Indian snake-worship After a general survey of the Nagas, he says 1 . “ These brief 
indications are enough to show that the serpent religions of India form a complex whole, 
and such as is not accounted for by viewing it as a simple worship of deprecation We can 
distinguish m it (1) the direct adoration of Ihe animal, the most formidable and 
mysterious of all the enemies of men , (2) a worship of the deities of the waters, springs, 
and rivers, symbolized by the waving form of the serpent , (3) conceptions of the same 
kind as that of the Vedic Ahi, and connected closely with the great myth of the storm and 
the struggle of light with darkness.” 

Professor Moritz Wmternitz, 2 of Prague, likewise emphasizes the many-sided character 
of Indian snake- worship m the course of a very able and extensive article which certainly 
may be regarded as the most important contribution to our knowledge ot the subject 

Before commencing our account of the historical development and various aspects of 
Indian snake-worship, there is one point more to be considered Several writers, like 
Fergusson, 3 have put forward the opinion that Indian snake-worship was un- Aryan m 
its origin. According to them the Aryans adopted it from the Dasyus, the dark-skinned 
aborigines of the Peninsula. One of the chief arguments adduced m support of this view is 
the fact that in the Big-veda, the earliest of the four Vedas, no reference to snake- worship 
is made It should, however, be remembered that the Rig-veda -sa mJii td is a collection of 
some thousand hymns from which it is impossible to derive a complete idea of the civilization 
of those days. 4 

In the Yayur-veda and especially m the Atharva-veda serpent-worship is referred to 
unambiguously The same is true of later Vedic literature. 

In this connexion it should also be noted that the mythic snake- king s bear personal 
names which almost invariably are not Dra vidian, but purely Aryan. 5 The very word 
naga, by which the serpent demons are generally designated, is supposed to be related with 
the English word “ snake ”, and consequently is Indo-Germamc m its origin. 

If we wish to explain serpent worship, we must start from the animal itself, 6 which 

1 Auguste Barth, The Religions of India (1882), pp 266f ; Oeuvres, vol. i (1914), p. 230. 

Moritz Wmternitz, Dei Sarpahah, em ciltmdischer Schlangencult, Mitteil. der anthropol , Gesellschaft 
%n Wien, vol. xvm (188S), pp 25 ff and 250 ff 

3 Vide also L. von Schroder, Indiens Literatur und Kultur -in histonscher Entmcklung (18S7), p. 377. But 

cf. M. Wmternitz, op cit , pp. 262 S * " * 

4 ff. Oldenberg, Die Literatur des alien Indien (1903), p. 23: “Leben und Donken der alien Inder 
spiegelte sich m dieser Liedermasse nur unvollstandig wider.” 

5 M * J * PrzyJusJn informs me that m his opinion the prefix ku- found m the Naga names Kufhara, Kuhara, 
etc., seems to point to a possible connexion with non- Aryan languages. The same scholar is inclined to assign 
an Austro- Asiatic origin to the name Karkola, apparently meaning “ the Crested One ”, 

6 Momer Williams, Religious Thought and Life m India (1883), p, 319. 
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among a primitive population is so apt to be regarded as a demonic being endowed with 
magical power The snake is unlike other animals, owing to its peculiar shape and its swift 
and mysterious gliding motion without the aid of either feet or wings. In addition to these 
most conspicuous properties the snake possesses other strange features such as the power of 
fascination of its eye, its forked tongue (of which the Mahabhdrata offers a mythic 
explanation), and the periodical casting of its skin which is referred to in Vedic literature. 
The serpent is, indeed, the uncanmest of all animals Above all things it is the deadly 
poison of certain snakes that causes the whole species to be looked upon as demoniacal 
beings which are to be dreaded and to be propitiated. There is an Indian proverb which 
says * “ Even a great man is not worshipped, as long as he has not caused some calamity : 
men worship the Nagas, but not Garuda, the slayer of Nagas ” 1 

From modern statistics it is evident how gicat a mortality is caused by snakes among 
the native population of India In the year 1919 more than 20,000 persons fell victims to 
snakes, whereas only 2,637 were killed by other animals We may safely assume that at 
a time when a large part of the country was still covered with jungle the snake danger was 
even much greater than it is now It will, therefore, cause no surprise that among “ The 
Eight Dangers ” enumerated m Buddhist writings we find “ the danger from the 
disturbance of Nagas” ( Naga-$amlshobha~bhaya ). 2 

Although we may safely assume that Indian ophiolatry had its first cause in the dread 
inspired by the poisonous reptiles, we find m the earliest sources the real serpents mentioned 
side by side with mythic snakes which haunt not only the earth, but also the sky and 
the upper region. To the native mind these imaginary monsters possessed no doubt as 
much reality, as the creeping things of the earth which constantly endangered their lives. 
In this connexion let me quote the following passage from the Yajurveda 3 
<c Homage be to the snakes whichsoever move along the earth. Which are m the sky 
and in heaven, homage be to those snakes Which are the arrows of sorcerers and of tree- 
spirits, and which lie m holes, homage be to those snakes Which are in the brightness of 
heaven, which are in the rays of the sun, which have made their abodes in the waters, homage 
be to those snakes ” 

It is especially the Athcwva-veda in which numerous interesting references to the snakes 
occur. It is well known that this Veda consists largely of magical spells. Several of them 

1 Otto v. Bohtlmgk, Indische Spruche 2 (1S70), vol. l, p. 7, No. 39, 

2 Lahtavistara (ed. Lefmann). p 442 The term Naga may also be taken m the sense of “ an elephant 
In plastic representations of 44 the Eight Bangers ” both the snake and the elephant are shown. Cf. Burgess, 
Buddhist Cave Temples (1883), p 51, pi. xxm, fig, 3 It deserves notice that in the list of the Lahtavistara the 
Nagas are mentioned between Devas and Yakshas, so that evidently snake-demons are meant 

3 Maitrayanl-samhittf, u, 7, 15, ed L von Schroder, vol 1 , p, 97. 
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are charms resorted to In order to avert the danger of snakes The method followed is 
twofold. On the one hand, the object is to propitiate the snake-demons and to solicit 
their protection against their own tribe On the other hand, charms are wielded against 
the snakes in order to counteract their magical power and, if possible, to destroy them. 
Very expressive is A.V., vi, 56 1 : — 

“ Let not the snake, 0 gods, slay us with our offspring, with our men , what is shut 
together may it not unclose 2 , what is open may it not shut together , homage to the 
god-people 

Homage be to Asita, homage to Tiraschiraji, homage to Svaja [and] Babhru, homage 
to the god-people. 

I smite thy teeth together with tooth, thy [two] jaws together with jaw, thy tongue 
together with tongue, thy mouth, 0 snake, with mouth 33 

The four terms asita (“ black ”), tira&cfardp (“ cross-lined 3S ), svaja ( u adder 33 ?), 
and babhru (“ brown 33 ), which occur in verse 2, are commonly explained as denoting certain 
extant species of snakes 3 I feel inclined, however, to take them m the sense of personal 
names of snake-demons which apparently are associated with the four quarters of the sky. 
In the Atharva-veda such a group of four is often invoked, although under different names. 

In A 7., vii, 56, 1, we read of four serpents called Tiraschiraji, Asita, Pridaku, and 
Kankaparvan. In^.7 , v, 13, 5-6, we have first the names Kairafca, Prishna, Upatrinya, 
and Babhru, and subsequently Asita, Taimata, Babhru, and Apodaka. A.V., x, 4, 13, gives 
four similar names, Tiraschiraji, Pridaku, Svitra, and Asita, but here they are used in the 
plural. 

That the four serpents mentioned under somewhat varying names in the verses 
quoted w T ere connected with the four quarters we conclude from the two hymns, A.V., Hi, 
26 and 27. Both these hymns contain a homage to the gods of the quarters, but it is 
significant that the first of the two is also used as a serpent-incantation. In this hymn each 
quarter is represented by a group of gods — perhaps it would be better to speak of spirits — 
which are indicated as “ missiles 53 (heti), “ impetuous, eager ones 33 (avviyu), u radiant 
ones 33 (' vairdja ), “ piercers 33 (pravidhyant), “smearers 53 or “lickers 33 ( mhmpa ), and 
“ helpers 53 ( avasvant ). Ralph Griffith was undoubtedly right in explaining this hymn as 
a charm to win the favour of the Serpents of all the regions under heaven. This becomes 
perfectly clear when we compare hymn 27, which we quote in full 

1 Cf Whitney’s translation, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. vn, first half, p. 323, and Ralph Griffith’s 
transl., vol. i, p 276. 

2 According to the commentator, the expressions “ open ” and (t shut refer to the snake’s jaws. 

3 Hemrieh Zimmer, Alhndisches Leben, pp 94 f. 
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1. Eastern quarter , Agm the regent (adhpati) , Asita the warden (raksh%tar) , the 
Adityas the arrows : homage to these regents, homage to the wardens, homage to the 
arrows, etc 

2 Southern quarter Indra the regent , Tiraschiraji the warden, the PItaras the 
arrows : homage, etc 

3 W estem quarter : Varuna the regent, Pndaku the warden, nourishment the arrows : 
homage, etc 

4. Northern quarter Soma the regent, Svaja the warden, the thunderbolt the 
arrows : homage, etc. 

5 Fixed quarter . Vishnu the regent, Kalmashagriva the warden, the herbs the 
arrows : homage, etc. 

6. Upward quarter : Brihaspati the regent, Svitra the warden , ram the arrows : 
homage, etc. 

In this hymn we find the well-known conception of a group of divinities, here six 
in number, which are regarded as dilpdlas or guardians of the several quarters of the 
Universe. But it will be noticed that these diJcpalas have not yet been stereotyped into the 
fixed group of four or eight lokapdlas of later Hindu mythology. 1 Now, side by side with 
each of the divine regents another supernatural being is invoked as the warden or protector 
of the region m question. That these secondary guardians are divme serpents is evident 
from their names, which to some extent agree with that group of four serpents met with in 
various passages of the Atharva-veda . We may surmise that the idea of four or six dragons 
guarding the corners of the world is more primitive than that of the anthropomorphic 
lokapdlas . Quite possibly both the system of the guardian-gods and that of the elephants 
of the quarters (dm-ndga) are ultimately derived from the notion of the dragons of the sky 
which must have been still alive m the early period when the hymns of the Atharva-veda 
were composed. 

In this connexion we may also quote a hymn of the Black Yajurveda , 2 in which like- 
wise the six regions are associated with six divine regents and with an equal number of 
dragons, the names of which are identical with those of A. 7., iii, 27. The order in which 
they are given slightly differs, and Vishnu as regent of the “ fixed 55 quarter has been 
substituted by Yama, the King of the Dead. The second half of the Yajurvedic hymn agrees 
in substance with 4T,, ni, 26 ; here, too, the various quarters of the sky are denoted as 
the abodes of certain classes of spirits which bear obscure names similar to those used in 

1 E, W. Hopkins, It! pic, Mythology , pp, 149 ff, 

2 Taittiriya-sarjihitti (ed, A Weber, Indische Btudien, vols xi-xn), v, 5, 10 ; transl. by Wmtemitz, op, 
p 48. 
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the Atharm. In connexion with the first half of the hymn in question there can be little 
doubt that these mysterious terms are used to indicate the tribes of serpen! s, of which the 
dragons of the sky are the overlords. 

In Buddhist literature, too, we meet with a snake-charm or pat itta of a very eaily date, 
in which four tribes of serpent-kings ( ahuaja-Lulam ) aie mentioned 1 It runs as follows . 

Virupalckhehi me mettam, mettam Erdpatheln me, Chhabi/aputtehi me nicllam, mcttam 
KanhdgotamaMn cha, “ I love Virupakkhas, the Erapathas I love, I lo\o Ciihabyaputtas, 
the Kanhagotamakas I love ” 

Now it is noteworthy that Virupakkha and Eiiipatha are not only the names of two 
Nagarajas, but in Buddhist mythology they figure also as the tnhapfdas of the Western and 
Eastern region respectively. 

Another interesting parallel is afforded by two later Buddhist texts, the Lalitnvidam 
and the Mahdvastu , 2 both composed in Sanskrit The twenty-fourl h chapter of 1 he former 
work is devoted to the meeting of the Buddha with the two merchants, Tiapusha and 
BhalliLa, who oiler hinr his first meal after the Bodhi. The chapter concludes with a 
benedictory hymn, in which the protection of the four quarters is invoked upon travelling 
traders Now here each quartei is represented by a group of seven nahhatras, by one of 
the Buddhist lokapalas side by side with one of the following four Brahmanical lokajxilas : 
Surya, Yama, \aruna, and Mambhadra. The Buddhist lokc/pdltts are the well-known four 
‘Great Kings’ or Maharajas of Buddhist mythology: Dhritarashfra, Virudliaka, 
Virupaksha, and Kuvera. The resemblance between this benedictory hymn and the 
ancient hymn of the Atharva-veda (m, 27), quoted above, is very striking. The most 
remarkable point certainly is that here the ancient dragons of the quarters have been 
replaced by the four Maharajas Two of the latter, moreover, are designated by names 
which were originally borne by serpent-kings, as appears from the ancient pantta 
preserved in the Pali Canon. 

In the charm from the Athai va-vedaiyi, 56), quoted above, the snakes are twice invoked 
under the name of demjana, lit ‘god-people’. Elsewhere (A.V., viii, 8, 15) they 
are named together with Gandharvas and Apsarases, Devas, Yakshas, or gnomes 
(punyqjana), and Manes (pitaras). In another hymn ( A.V. , xi, 9, 24 ) we meet with a similar 
enumeration of supernatural beings, comprising also tree-spirits (vanaspati and mnaspaiya) 
and herbs ( oshadhi and mrndh) 



1 Chullavagga, v, 6; Oldenberg, Vvnaya Pifaham, vol, u, p. 110; vol. xx, p. 70 ■ Jiltaka led 

tafefthe wotSs F P r - ^ It ^ !° L “ (transl by lloUHC >> *■ 101 ‘ The Englwh translator, too' 

(Calcutta,^ 1897)^rtt " ‘ CatmS oI snakoa ' CL als0 Manuscript, od. R. Hoornle 

2 Lalit. (ed. Lefmann), pp 387-91, transl Rouoaux, pp. 322-C ; Mahthmtu, vol. iu, pp. 305-10. 
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The Gnhyasutras contain an account of the e Sarpabali J , the annual rite which has 
the twofold purpose of honouring and wardmg-off the snakes As the subject has been 
dealt with at great length by Professor Wmtermtz, we may refer the reader to his able 
article 1 

Here it will suffice to state that the whole observance takes no less than four months. 
It is initiated on the full-moon of Sravana, the first month of the ramy season, and concluded 
on the full-moon of Margaslisha, the first month of winter. During this period people 
sleep on bedsteads raised from the ground m order to protect themselves against their 
dangerous visitors This custom, as we have seen above, was duly noted by Nearchos. 
The concluding ceremony is, therefore, designated by the Sanskrit word p city a vm ohana, 
meaning ‘ the descending or moving downwards ’ 

In the course of the observance a certain number of verses are to be recited, including 
the yajus from the Maitrayam-samhita , which we have quoted above, verses addressed to 
the serpent-kings, and also a verse m which ‘ the White One ’ is invoked This term 
denotes the mythical white horse which is frequently mentioned m the Pagveda: it was 
presented by the Asvins to Pedu and, therefore, bears the name of Paxdva . it is supposed 
to trample the serpents under its feet According to Wmtermtz , 2 it is the Solar Horse. 

In the Grihyasulras the divine snakes are, on the one hand, divided into three groups 
pertaining to earth, sky, and heaven, to which sometimes those of the quarters are added 
as a fourth group But, on the other hand, we find also the division according to the four 
quarters discussed above. In both cases the object evidently is to include all the serpents 
of the whole Universe. 

The point I wish to note here is the time for which the serpent rite is prescribed : 
it is the rainy season. This circumstance is not very difficult to explain. It is during the 
rams that the snakes, driven out of their holes by the water, seek a refuge m the dwellings 
of men. At that time of the year the danger of snakes is greatest 

Does not this observation also help us to understand the close relationship which 
popular belief has established between the snake and the water ? As we have seen above, 
Barth and Kern assume that it is the capricious shape of the clouds and the winding course 
of rivers and rivulets which would have led the popular imagination to identify them with 
serpents. I do not wish to deny the possibility of such a poetical vision, which can be 
exemplified by means of passages from Sanskrit literature. But the popular belief 
in question is perhaps to be accounted for not so much from such poetical conceptions as 

1 Der Sarpabali, ein wrfutcheir SchlangenculL MitteiL der Anthropology schen Qe&ellscfta ft in Wien, vol, xvm 
(1888), pp. 25-52 and 250-64. 

2 Op cit., pp. 50 f. 
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from a quasi-rational relation which the primitive mind is wont to establish between two 
phenomena simultaneously observed From the fact that the snakes regularly make their 
appearance at the commencement of the rainy season it may have been concluded that the 
advent of the rains was due to the magical power of those reptiles 

The great variety of words by which the snake is indicated m Indian literature bears 
also witness to the dread inspired by the silent creeping creature, the very mentioning of 
whose name was supposed to bring about its dangerous presence. We may note in the first 
place the curious expressions, ‘ the toothed rope ’ (datvntl rajjuh) and ‘ the putrid rope ’ 
(putirajju), which occur m the Athatva-veda and for which it would not be difficult to find 
parallels in various languages 1 It is curious that similar terns have remained in vogue m 
India up to the present day. “ Snakes,” Mr Crooke observes, 2 “ should, of course, be 
addressed euphemistically as ‘ maternal uncle ’ or ‘ rope ’, and if a snake bites you, you 
should never mention its name, but say ‘ A rope has touched me There can be little 
doubt that the use of these expressions is due to taboo notions In Pali we find the snake 
denoted by the words dujha, ‘ long,’ and dighajutika (‘ of the long sort ’), which must 
have a similar origin. 3 As regards the numerous synonyms found m epical and classical 
literature, it is not possible to decide m each case whether the word is due to taboo or may 
be regarded as a poetical conception. But we may safely assume that very often taboo 
notions underlie the poetical usage. 

Several of those synonyms have reference to peculiar qualities either observed in the 
snake or merely ascribed to it by popular belief. For, apart from those strange properties 
actually observed m the animal, it will be seen that it has become the object of quite a 
cycle of still stranger superstitions not only in India but all over the world. In Europe 
this serpent lore is very prominent in mediaeval literature, especially m books dealing with 
natural history like the Liber de Propiietate Rerum by Bartholomseus Anglicus. In the 
works of poets of the Renaissance like Shakespeare those ancient popular beliefs still survive 
m many a poetical conceit or simile. 

The way of a serpent upon a rock was one of the four things which were too wonderful 
for King Solomon (Prov. xxx, 19). “ The serpent alone of all animals,” Eusebius wrote, 
“ without legs or arms or any of the usual appliances for locomotion, still moves with 

1 A V., iv, 3, 2 ; Bloomfield, S.£ E., vol. xlii, p. 147, “ the biting ropo ” ; cf. p. !!««, anil A K, viii, 8, 2 ; 
Bloomfield, op. cit , pp 117 and 582, “the rotten rope.” Of. Jut., vol. ii, p. 144, i, 22, puhrukkhantarci 
mkkharmivd eko sappo. CL The Bower Manuscript , p. 226, footnote L 

2 Folk-lore of Northern India , vol n, pp 142 f. 

8 Skt, dlrghagaiya occurs Suparnadhj , m, 4, Of. Charpentier, Die fluparnasaga, pp. 216 L The word 
dirghapristyha, ‘ long-backed/ is found m some Mas, but not m literature 
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singular celerity.” In ancient India this peculiarity found expression m a number of 
synonyms by which the snake is designated m Sanskrit literature . 1 

The popular belief, however, that this most obvious observation is merely the result 
of delusion, and that, m other words, the snake is m possession of legs which are only visible 
to those of his own kind, is certainly typically Indian. It is not only implied by the term 
gudhapad(a) found m indigenous lexicons, but also by the proverb which says : “ Only 
a snake can see a snake’s legs.” 2 

In the same manner the absence of external organs of hearing led to the strange 
conception that the snake could heai by means of his eyes ; hence the term chakshuh- 
sjavas (‘ hoarmg-by-sight ’, ‘ using its eyes for ears ’) applied to the snake. 

The curious way in which the snake protrudes his tongue as if licking up the air may 
have led to the belief that the creature was content to feed on the wind Hence the 
snake is not only called ‘ licker ’ {Ichha, lehhdna) and ‘double-tongue’ (dvijihva, 
dvirasana), but also ‘ wmd-eater’ ( vayublialsha,vutaiin , pavandsm, pavandbhuj , amldsana, 
svasandiana, imrvtasam). The poet Bhartrihan 3 says that the Creator has ordained the 
wind as food for the snakes : like frugality, therefore, is recommended to the wise. The 
snake thus comes to be regarded as the paragon of asceticism, as is exemplified in the story 
of the virtuous Niiga Padmanabha winch is told in the Mahdbhdrata. i 

In mediaeval Europe the curious habit m question was associated m particular with 
the chameleon, which animal the naturalists of the Middle Ages regularly class among the 
‘ serpents ’. It was supposed that the mole lived on earth, the salamander on fire, the 
hir ing on water, and the chameleon on air . 5 

When Hamlet is asked by the king : “ How fares our cousin Hamlet ? ” he answers : 
“ Excellent, T faith, of the cameleon’s dish : I eat the air, promise-crammed : You cannot 
feed capons so.” 

The casting of the skin is another peculiarity of the snake which in India, like other 

1 The Amarakosa (i, 8, 6- 8) contains no loss than twenty-five synonyms for a snake, including the words 
bhujaga, bhugamga, bhujamgama, bhogm, pamiaga, uraga, and phmaga, which all have reference to the animal’s 
peculiar way of moving. Most of these words are frequently mot with m literature. Besides we have urogama 
(, Suparn ., xv, 3) and uraAga (JJhdg. 1'., x, 16, 23), also chakrin and kmufahn. 

3 M.Bh., tictnti-p., com, 13, and Ram,,, Smdam-k., xlii, 9. The word gudhapada occurs Eitop., i, 
vers© 135, 

» Vairagya-sat , 98 (od. P. v. Bohlen, p. 70). CL Ranchat (od. Kosogarton), p. 139, vs. 161. Sutralatikara 
(ed. Huber), p. 254. 

4 Cf. below, pp. 84 f 

*5 Bartholomajus Anglicus says Dicitur autem camcloon viver© solo aere sxcut talpa ex terra et allec ©x 
aqua ot saiamandra ox igne. 
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countries of the world, has drawn attention and is reflected m folk-lore. In a verse of the 
Rtgveda (ix, 86, 44) the gushing stream of strained Soma is compared to a serpent creeping 
out of his slough. From a hymn of the Athmva-veda it is evident that the sloughs are 
carefully collected on account of the magical powers ascribed to them. The opening verse 
is rendered by Ralph Griffith as follows — 

<£ There on the bank those Vipers lie, thnce-seven, having cast their skins , 

Now we with their discarded sloughs bind close and cover up the eyes of the malicious 
highway thief 55 

Apparently the snake’s skin is supposed to procure invisibility According to 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra (xiv, ch m), the skin of a snake filled with tbe ashes of a man 
bitten by a snake will cause beasts to be invisible 

The practice of casting its skin suggested longevity or even immortality in the snake, 
an idea which can also be traced m ancient India Tbe Tunthja-mafalhuthmana (xxv, 15) 
refers to a serpent sacrifice, celebrated by the snakes who thereby have gained a footing 
m the world The officiating priests who are enumerated include some prominent 
Nagarajas, namely Dhntarashtra-Airavata and Takshaka, but also, as we have noticed 
above, Janamejaya. The text then says * “ By this sacrifice, verily, the snakes have 

conquered death , death is conquered by those who will perforin this sacrifice. Therefore 
they cast off their old skm, and, having cast the same, they creep out of it. The snakes are 
Adityas ; like unto the splendour of the Adityas is the splendour of those who perform tins 
sacrifice.” 

The casting of a snake’s skin is a favourite simile found m Vedie and epic literature. 
It is especially applied to the freeing one’s self from evil and to the It beration from mundane 
existence. 

We read in a Rrahmam text 1 “ They [the gods] smote away evil ; m accordance 

with their smiting away the serpents smote away evil ; having smitten away evil, they lay 
aside their old worn-out skm and continue with a new one. lie smiteth away evil who 
knoweth this.” An Upamshad 2 says “ Like a snake’s skm, dead and cast off, Jieth upon 
an ant-hill, likewise lieth this body ; but that which is bodyless, immortal, and life, is pure 
Brahman, is pure light.” In the Great Epic s it is said : “ Like a rum deer droppeth its 
old horn and like a serpent leaveth its skm and regardless goeth its way, in like manner 
he that is liberated relinquished evil.” 

Medical properties are ascribed to the skins of black snakes, 4 but also to other parts 

1 Altar eya-br„ vi, 1 , Keith’s transl, p 259. 

2 Brihadamnyaka-up., iv, 4, 7. Cf. also Prainop, v, 5, and Kawh Mr., xvm, 7 ; Keith’s transl, p. 448, 

3 M*Bh , Santt-p., ccxix, 48. 

4 Julius Jolly, Median (Qrundnss der mdo-anschen Philologie und Altertumshuncle ), p. 57. 
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of the serpent* “ Eating a serpent’s flesh, oi anointing with its fat, or applying part of its 
body to the wound, was a remedy against snake-bite among Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
Jews, American Indians, Abipones, Tlionga, and other races, and is also found m folk- 
medicme m many lands still — an example of the principle that like cures like.” 1 

Whereas, on the one hand, the mere exhalation of the venomous serpent is supposed 
to cause blindness, we have, on the other hand, a fable of the Pa dchcitantm to exemplify 
how a blind man recovers his sight by the vapour issuing from pieces of a poisonous snake 
cooked m milk 2 

The most dreadful and mysterious property possessed by certain species of snakes — 
the power of inflicting a sudden and almost instantaneous death — has also given rise to 
many superstitions. The destructive action of the poison resembles that of the all- 
devouring fire. Hence the snake belongs to those beings which are believed to possess 
m a high degree that magical energy which is indicated by the Sanskrit word tejas 
( = 4 heat, fire 1 ). 3 The fire-iiko action ascribed to the Naga’s poison is exemplified by 
many a story included m the present volume The Naga Takshaka by his fiery bite reduces 
a banyan-tree to ashes and sets King Pankslut’s one-pillared hall on fire 4 According to an 
ancient legend preserved in the Pali Canon, the Buddha and the Naga of Uruvilva combat 
each other by means of their 4 fire until in the end the tejas of the former proves to be 
the more powerful 5 The pool ol the Yamuna infested by the Naga K ally a is described as 
overcast with a dense smoke caused by the poison-born fire, the surface of the water being 
hot with venomous flames Even the birds of the sky did not approach it, and when 
grass fell in its water it was burnt by its heat-. 0 

The fatal action of the snake’s poison was exaggerated into the belief that the Naga 
could cause harm by its mere breath or by its sight alone. It is often mentioned in the 
JdtaJcas that the Naga can carry destruction by the fiery blast of his nostrils (nasavaia, 
ndsikdmta ;). 7 fn the Kharaqmtta-jdlakn the angry Naga king sends four Naga youths and 
orders them to enter King Sonata’s bedchamber and destroy him like chaff by the breath 
of their nostrils. In the Champeyya-jutaka it is said that a Naga could reduce a town to 

1 James Hastings, Encyrh of Religion and Ethics, vol. xi, p. 400. 

2 Panda, v, story IS (Bombay od., J 8H5, No. 1, p. 07). 

3 Snakes are said to be atikjan. Bohthngk, I ml Epr* f 3778 (101 8) and 6902 (5192). Cf. Jdt , vol. if, p, 296, 
l 14. 

4 Bee below, pp* 07 L 6 Bee below, pp J 07 f* 

0 Below, pp. 87 I. 

7 Jdt , vol. u, p. 295, 1, 24 (transl p, 206) ; vol. in, p. 10, l, 22 (transl p. 11), p, 276, xi, 6-7 (transl. p. 175), 
and p. 418, i, 0 (transl. p. 251) j vol. iv, p. 457, i, 9 (transl. p, 283), and vol. vi, p. 74, xi, 15-18 (transl. p. 42), 

p. 164, i, 25 (transl. p. 85), p. 171, xi, 18*19 (transl p. 89). 




